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all the old duties and conditions. Modern inventions which had made
housework bearable were not introduced. They never asked for amenities,
were thrifty, kindly and reserved and followed the dictum of their
mistress that one should not mix with the village. Mrs. Shaw
hated gossip of any kind and would stop the first hint of such
from anybody. And yet it did not prevent G.B.S. from knowing
everything that was happening in the village. How he gathered his
information had always been a mystery to me. He himself rarely spoke to
anyone in the village and had no contact with the villagers. He liked
passing on his knowledge to rne with touches which can only be described
as Shavian exaggeration; like Duvallet in Fanny's First Play, he enjoyed
the exhilarating, the soul liberating spectacle of men quarrelling with
their brothers, defying their fathers, refusing to speak to their mothers.
Yeats said it was an Irish characteristic, this perfectly disinterested, this
absolutely unselfish love of making mischief, mischief for its own dear
sake. There was no doubt of it all being perfectly disinterested.
And now he was faced with his own domestic issue for the first time.
Until now it had been his mother, his wife ... It was staggering,
especially as he hated change of any kind. However unsatisfactory things
might be, he preferred them to continue rather than have the worry
of new adaptations.
But the two old servants determined to go, for as they put it, they
had the means and were independent enough to live their own lives.
They had nothing to lose but their chains. For years they had looked
forward, dreamed of this moment, but loyalty to Mrs. Shaw had kept
them meek, submissive, and impersonal.
"Why not/' I suggested to G.B.S. at one of these anxious meetings,
"why not turn this opportunity to your advantage. At last you have
the opportunity to employ a woman with experience in vegetarian diet.
Until now it was difficult as Charlotte was not a vegetarian, but now
at last you can have someone who will not only understand how to feed
you but what is more important, the aesthetics of it."
"I won't have cranks in the house. It's bad enough with me in it. I
want a normal person who will not think of herself as more important
than myself. And anyhow, you can't get a vegetarian cook."
"But you can," I insisted.
"I say you can't," he shouted. "I've been told that you can't."
"Who on earth misinformed you? There are many who would be
only too glad to serve you."